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enough to explain the rupture which had from the first been inevitable. The two men indeed represented respectively not only two schools of political thought, but two mutually opposed social dispensations. The contrast in their personal appearance was only the outward and visible sign of the deeper differences dividing them in their attitude towards affairs and upon tendencies at home and abroad. As they sat not far from each other in the House of Commons on the same Treasury bench, Castlereagh, with a certain magnificent air, throwing back his blue coat the better to show his broad chest and white waistcoat, thrilled the assembly with proud admiration for its patrician leader. Canning, on the other hand, imitated his master Pitt in wearing his coat tightly buttoned up to his neck-cloth, while, folding his arms, he clothed his finely cut features with an expression, half-humorous, half-scornful, such as became the intellectual ruler of the Chamber. The House, if it feared Canning's rhymed epigrams, was put at its ease by his lucid rhetoric, and particularly admired the skill with which, like Brougham, he could dovetail into an elaborately prepared context passages freshly suggested by the arguments or incidents of debate.
The Portland Cabinet had no sooner got to work than the world knew there was not room in it both for Canning and Castlereagh. The Foreign Secretary took little trouble to conceal his conviction that either he or the War Minister must go. The wonder is not that, according to the custom of the time, the two men brought their quarrel to a crisis in a duel, but that the precedent of the hostile meeting between Pitt and Tierney sixteen years earlier had not been followed long
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